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The Current State of 


American Literature 


L. IS ALWAYS hard to make out valid historical patterns 
when one is close up to the scene, but the present state of affairs in 
American letters is more than usually difficult. Some of the reasons 
why I think so will become clearer in what I shall say in this essay. 

Do I have, then, any remarks at all to make about the state of 
current literature? Yes, I do, but what I have to say of positive import 
can most succinctly be made through comments on other writers who 
have been brave enough—I shall not say brash and incautious enough— 
to attempt an assessment. 

I have in mind three such assessments. They are those made by 
A. Alvarez in his paperback book Under Pressure (1965); by Alan 
Pryce-Jones in his recent essay in the Viewpoint section of the Times 
Iiterary Supplement of London (for May 19, 1972); and by William 
Jovanovich in an interview in Publisher’s Weekly (for April 10, 1972), 
later reprinted in pamphlet form under the title “On the Future of the 
Trade.” Jovanovich is the president of Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
one of our larger and more prestigious publishing houses. Alan Pryce- 


“The Current State of American Literature” was presented at the conference of 
writers held at the University of Mississippi in the summer of 1972. The reference to 
Ezra Pound was of course written before the poet’s death. 
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Jones is a former editor of the Times Literary Supplement and spends 
a good deal of time in the United States. A. Alvarez is the poetry editor 
of the London Odserver and has published a number of books in this 
country, the most recent a current best seller entitled The Savage God, 
on the subject of suicide. His book Under Pressure is the fruit of many 
interviews with American authors, largely on the east coast of the United 
States in 1964. 

Jovanovich is the easiest to deal with, for he writes basically 
as a shrewd businessman and his talk is frankly centered on the future 
of the publishing trade. Though he has an intelligent and informed in- 
terest in literature as a craft, he has to be concerned with what has been 
selling recently and what is likely to be selling in the future. Without 
too much unfairness one can summarize what he has to say about litera- 
ture as follows: our interest in fiction is weakening. It is losing out for 
a special set of reasons. People in the past often read novels for infor- 
mation—about what was going on in the world and in the various strata 
of society. The middle classes wanted to learn how the rich or the very 
poor lived or how the demi-mondaine really behaved. But now, after 
generations of movies and television, after a half-century of rapid dis- 
tribution of news, of what Jovanovich calls simply the “spread of infor- 
mation,” the novel no longer serves its former reportorial function. Any- 
way, the contemporary reader is already up to his ears with informa- 
tion about life, both domestic and exotic. What he yearns for is some- 
thing “bigger than life’—the exciting and the sensational and the 
melodramatic. The result is that the novelist is likely to write about 
the abnormal, the far-out, the tortured Gothic, and the perverse. Jovano- 
vich illustrates by saying that “the big popular panoramic novels— 
the Robbins, the Hailey, the Irving Wallace [novels]—are bigger than 
life in that they are melodramatic, their characterizations are exagger- 
ated, they deal with situations that are not familiar or diurnal—they 
are not like Balzac or Trollope or even Flaubert, who were content to 
say that there is in a private life an intensity of interest that has nothing 
to do with public affairs.” 

On the other hand, the serious writer who is not interested in these 
big, flashy, superficial effects will be inclined to pull back into the inner 
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workings of his own psyche, and to give us stories or novels that probe 
his own personal inner life. Hence there is a great flood today of so- 
called “confessional”’ literature. 

Jovanovich names another possibility: the reader is nowadays likely 
to turn away from fiction altogether, whether it be Gothic or confessional 
or just sensational, and read instead biography, autobiography, and his- 
tory. Jovanovich tells us that he’d like “to publish young writers speak- 
ing of their own lives,” and “to publish biography; also historical 
works. .” In fairness, I should add that these matters do not exhaust 
his interests: he wants, for example, to find a better way for the pub- 
lisher to serve the poet, and he has not lost interest in serious fiction. 
Yet his stress on writing that probes into the buried life of the psyche, 
on the confessional novel, and on the tendency to give up fiction in favor 
of history and biography makes its own comment. 

Alan Pryce-Jones corroborates several of the points made by Jovan- 
ovich: there is a turning away from fiction to history and biography, 
and a strong tendency for the writer to explore his own inner life, a 
tendency that reveals itself in the publication of “endless books of self- 
analysis.”” But Pryce-Jones has some special theories by which to ac- 
count for this rash of confessional literature and also to account for 
what he regards as the American writer’s failure to cope with his situa- 
tion and his consequent sense of bitter frustration. 

He makes the curious observation that the American writer has 
“a negative attitude towards words.” He says that 


if you read at random among the better [American] novelists of 
the day, you might think that American life is bounded by the 
Brooklyn Irish and the Jews, the prose poets of grass and beads, 
dejected Southerners, the black victims of Newark or Detroit. But 
they have this in common: a negative attitude towards words. 

Any words will do, so long as they convey an approximate 
meaning to the cooperative reader. Perhaps because words have 
been so far demoted as a means of communication in America, very 
few are used. 


Pryce-Jones says that American writers—he notes a very few ex- 
ceptions—do not regard words as “supple, elusive things, which con- 
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ceal or divulge precise shades of meaning.’ Consequently, though the 
American writer seethes with frustration, guilt, and indignation against 
the system, he lacks the words with which to express his feelings. 

This judgment simply flabbergasts me. Much of the best writing 
done in English today comes from American typewriters. Some very 
clumsy writing, on the other hand, is to be found in the Times Literary 
Supplement itself. Alan Pryce-Jones’s own contribution is not without 
blemish: witness his description of words as “supple, elusive things,” 
as if they were eels or green asparagus tips. 

It is true that a good deal of our present-day writing is slovenly 
and imprecise. Our awkward squad falls into two well-defined groups. 
The first is composed of those who came by their inadequacies of style 
quite naturally. They don’t have the words. They really have no busi- 
ness writing, and the wonder is that they get published at all. A partial 
answer is that they have sensational material or can establish a rapport 
with a semi-literature audience that reads but doesn’t have many words 
either. Such sub- or non-literatures have existed for a long time. 

The second category is composed of writers who do have the words 
but deliberately refuse to use them. They have been misled by the 
notion that the author should reproduce in the smallest detail the argot 
of his characters—a theory that holds that if the theme is the confusion 
of modern life, then the writer’s own syntax should be confused also; 
and that if he is writing about people who have a poverty-stricken vocab- 
ulary, he must faithfully stay within the limits of that restricted vocab- 
ulary. I do not mean to say that the writer’s deliberate limitation of 
the vocabulary he uses in a story or novel is never justified. If he is a 
true genius, he can sometimes use for good effect the most unlikely and 
unpromising devices. But I think it not unfair to observe that false 
theories sometimes make talented writers do curious things. I know a 
brilliant novelist whose last work is written in a kind of basic English, 
in sentences whose normal structure is “I saw a man. The man wore a 
hat.” But there are not great numbers of American writers who so 
deliberately hide their light under a bushel measure. In truth, I can’t 
find any large class of American writers who lack the needful words. 
Their problem, when it exists, is of a very different order. 
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The second of Pryce-Jones’s bizarre ideas is his notion that Amer- 
ican writers do not, like their European counterparts, write for fame 
or money. Here, of course, he is simply talking nonsense. If you don’t 
want fame, why bother to publish? Why not just type it out and put 
it in the wastebasket or flush it down the john, or perhaps stash it in 
a dresser drawer to admire in lonely secrecy? American writers are not 
so weirdly perverse that they scorn readers, and they are sufficiently 
healthy-minded to want to be well thought of by their fellows—even by 
posterity. Milton and Keats did not contemn a proper fame. Why 
should the American writers of the seventies? Is modesty our national 
trait? 

Furthermore, American writers have not taken the vow of poverty. 
I don’t know a single one who doesn’t relish getting his royalty checks. 
Even old Dr. Samuel Johnson once growled that nobody but a block- 
head ever wrote except for money—which may be an overstatement, 
but it at least errs on the side of realism and common sense. 

Pryce-Jones surely must have realized that he was talking non- 
sense. Why, then, did he set down this extravagance? He flung it out 
carelessly, I venture, in his eagerness to affirm his prime point: namely, 
that for the American, writing is a kind of personal psychoanalysis, a 
way of holding on to his sanity, a means of coping with a baffling world. 

It is the truth or falsity of that last proposition that I want to con- 
sider now. At the best, it is an incautious generalization. It may apply 
to a few writers to some degree. But it certainly does not apply to all. 
I suspect that Pryce-Jones spent too much of his time in the Man- 
hattan bars and attended too many cocktail parties in that echo chamber 
of literary gossip and rumor, and talked there to too many people who 
in very truth do “not possess the words in which to express” the realities 
of the American writer’s cultural situation. I am certain that if he 
had taken his Gallup poll of writers in parts of the country far re- 
moved from the “daily grind of the subway” and the shadows cast by 
the “concrete cliffs” of New York City—these are his own phrases— 
the results would be different indeed. William Faulkner did not have 
to dream of “the gleam of dogwood and the cleanliness of fishing 
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streams,” as Pryce-Jones’s frustrated American writer does. They were 
at hand. 

Yet there is a kernel of truth in what Pryce-Jones says and—for 
at least the New York area—it is corroborated by Alvarez’s findings. 
The American writer has been affected—some very seriously affected— 
by what I shall call the crisis in culture. It is that crisis that I want to 
examine now—though I mean to use my own terms and provide my own 
diagnosis of the cultural situation. 

The tendency to explore the deeper recesses of the self, to write 
spiritual autobiographies, to produce confessional documents, is, one 
needs to remind himself, rooted in the American tradition. Our domi- 
nant early settlements were Protestant and individualistic. The Amer- 
ican colonists preached and practiced self-reliance and the right to 
dissent from authority. Many of them, especially in New England, were 
specifically Puritan dissenters who had rejected the traditional political 
and ecclesiastical patterns of the Old World. Puritanism also brought 
with it millenialism and utopianism. That is, on a new soil and with 
freedom to work out their own theories as to what society ought to be, 
the Puritans set about building a Biblical church and a perfected society. 
Millenialism in a secularized form still hangs on. The typical American 
believes in his bones that there are no insoluble problems and no ills 
that cannot be remedied. He chafes under any authority that seems 
arbitrary. Each of us is convinced that he has an inalienable right to 
do his own thing. 

This heritage of dissent and individualism is indeed powerful, and 
goes back to our beginnings. But the deepening crisis in culture within 
the last half-century has exacerbated these native tendencies toward 
individualism and revolt. One of its effects has been to turn individualism 
into loneliness and alienation, and to push the spirit of revolt over into 
irrational destruction or raging frustration and helpless despair. An 
important aspect of it has been a loss of the sense of community. Indeed, 
the deep sense of alienation attributed by Pryce-Jones to the typical 
American intellectual is simply another way of saying that his commu- 
nity has dissolved. 

Since I put so much stress on community, perhaps I should at- 
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tempt to define the term. I use the word to mean that sense of shared 
experience that comes from living within, and as a part of, a group of 
people who share basic assumptions, a common system of values, includ- 
ing morals and manners, the same historic experience, the same tradi- 
tions, and all the other things that cause men to feel that they are not 
alone in an alien world or surrounded by an unfeeling society. 

For the writer, the consequence of the loss of a sense of community 
may be serious and damaging. If there is for him no unwritten consensus 
about what is valuable and what is disvaluable, about what is right and 
what is wrong, about what is real and what is unreal, then the writer 
may indeed find himself forced to use his writing as—to use Pryce- 
Jones’s phrasing—‘“a means of clinging to an unreal world. To assure 
[himself] that [he] really exists.” 

If the traditional religion is withering away, if the clear outlines 
of the cultural order are blurred, if one can’t take for granted—at least 
on the fundamental issues—his substantial agreement with the people 
among whom he lives—then indeed he will almost certainly feel lonely, 
baffled, and driven to using his art to define his own morality, to develop 
his personality, and perhaps to attempt to frame a code of values for the 
society itself. In other words, in such a situation the writer may feel 
that he is compelled to become a politician or a priest—that is, compelled 
to use his art to promote a political movement or to substitute his art 
for religious revelation in an effort to find a viable philosophy of life. 

Please try to understand me here: I’m not asking the artist to forgo 
his duties and responsibilities as a citizen by retiring into an ivory tower 
and holding himself aloof from the common herd. I am merely suggest- 
ing that his being a good novelist or poet does not necessarily give him 
political wisdom, philosophical profundity, or prophetic revelation. If he 
has these gifts, that is excellent: how lucky for him and for his readers. 
But literary talent doesn’t in itself equip the writer to become a social 
engineer. Let me illustrate from two contemporary American poets, one 
dead, the other living; one on the left, the other on the right. I name 
William Carlos Williams and Ezra Pound. I think that both have written 
some magnificent poetry, but I would not want to trust the political 
Sagacity of either man. 
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A writer runs a grave risk if he tries to make his writing assume 
burdens which it cannot bear. As artist, the maker of literature has a 
very important function to fulfill, and his first duty is to fulfill it. If he 
is a good artist, tells the truth as only an artist can, reflects the world in 
the special perspective that great art provides, he will very probably 
contribute to the political health of his society. I see his role, however, 
as primarily that of a diagnostician, not of the physician who prescribes 
the medication required or the surgeon who saws off the diseased limb. 
The artist tells us that something is wrong, and he may be able to 
define the malady. But he is not, as artist, the surgeon-general of the 
society. 

The harm that the dissolution of the community inflicts upon the 
writer by confusing him as to his proper function as artist is, however, 
only one—and not the most important—of its damaging effects. Those 
effects are more serious and more generally disabling. One can see this 
the more clearly if he takes into account the history of the breakup of 
the community in the civilization of the West. 

The first stages of the process appeared centuries ago. William 
Butler Yeats, T. S. Eliot, and Allen Tate—to mention only three of the 
distinguished men of letters in this century—have written about it with 
acute perception. Yeats traces the first beginnings back to the Renais- 
sance. It is tied in with the rise of science, the gradual decay of reli- 
gion, the sharpening division of the classes of society, and man’s loss of 
touch with nature through industrialization and urbanization. The pro- 
cess has accelerated tremendously with the technological developments 
of the last fifty years, particularly in advanced countries like the United 
States. Hence it is precisely in great world cities like New York that 
it has created the most anguished and angry alienation on the part of 
the intellectuals. 

Alan Pryce-Jones seems not to know or to have seen the meaning 
of this process or from what roots it has grown. In fact, it seems to me 
—if one is to judge from his TLS article—that he completely misunder- 
stands the whole cultural situation, for he would account for the plight 
of the American writer-intellectual in this fashion: 
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The tough individualist American of the past has become homog- 
enized along with American milk, bread, and steak. He is a creature 
of complexes, greatly worried by the possibility of being in any 
way different from his neighbours. He looks on himself as the victim 
of government, marriage, children, the boss, and everyone poorer 
than himself; of foreigners and of the unfamiliar generally; of 
obesity and baldness. He feels marked for misfortune, which is 
why he contemplates an autobiography. 


But if Americans have indeed become truly homogenized, where is 
the problem? Why should there be loneliness among identical loaves of 
bread or identical cartons of Grade A milk? Why should each one of 
them become a creature of complexes, “greatly worried by the possi- 
bility of being in any way different from his neighbours”? In any case, 
the products of this homogenization, all alike as peas in a pod, don’t 
write autobiographies and don’t become rebellious writers. The rebel- 
lious writer of the East coast, far from being worried about “being in 
any way different from his neighbours,” thanks his God every day that he 
lives that he is not as other men—specifically that he at least is not like 
those repulsive squares. 

If, however, Pryce-Jones is trying to say that the pressures of 
urbanization and industrialization have actually failed to homogenize 
American writers in any but the most superficial sense, that such pres- 
sures have in fact left the more sensitive without any common spiritual 
life, that such people are outraged by the inadequacies of the system 
and have become almost neurotic because of what they think the system 
has done to them, then I suppose that Pryce-Jones and I would be at 
least on the same wavelength. But I doubt that he would accept my 
restatement of his position—namely, that our most sophisticated writers 
are reflecting the dissolution of the community and the loss of traditional 
values, and that their sense of loneliness and alienation is a direct out- 
growth of their precarious position in a world increasingly industrialized 
and automated. 

Where is the older community most thoroughly in dissolution? In 
our great urban centers. These, of course, are precisely the areas from 
which Pryce-Jones has drawn his most obvious examples of lonely alien- 
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ated writers—and just about the same areas that A. Alvarez seems to 
have canvassed for the series of interviews with writers on which he 
based his book Under Pressure. The general conclusions of Alvarez are 
in remarkable agreement with those of Pryce-Jones, but the scope of 
Alvarez’s work allows him to print large portions of his actual interviews 
with writers such as Elizabeth Hardwick, Saul Bellow, Norman Mailer, 
Philip Roth, Lionel Trilling, and others. As you would guess, the inter- 
views range from the silly to the profound, but most of them do touch 
in one way or another on the ills of a society that has somehow lost its 
purpose and meaning. 

Where does the older community remain most fully in being? In 
the provinces, I should say, and of these the most notable is that of the 
South. I cannot divorce this fact of abiding community from the great 
literary activity which has characterized the South since 1920 and which 
still goes on vigorously. But the literary power of the South is not an 
isolated case. The other American writers of recent times who have 
made the most impact have been the urban blacks and Jews of New York 
City. Does my mention of these two last groups contradict what I have 
been saying earlier about community? No; it seems to me to confirm 
it, for the urban blacks and the Jews themselves constitute commu- 
nities. They are special kinds of communities, to be sure, but they con- 
form to my definition: that is, groups whose members share a common 
experience, a common history, and certain differences from the standard 
culture, differences of which they are thoroughly conscious. Inspection 
of the literary work of the urban blacks will show how thoroughly it is 
imbued with a special sense of community. The New York City Jews 
also, in their own ways, have drawn sustenance from their sense of being 
part of a special people, the chosen people or the persecuted people, or 
in fact both—but in any case a people with its own character and con- 
scious sense of being set apart. One of the intellectuals quoted in Under 
Pressure makes just this point about the blacks and about the Jews of 
the urban East. 

I began this essay by saying that the current literary scene is a 
confused one. I am aware that I have devoted much of my time to 
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commenting on some very much confused accounts of this confusion. 
But I want by way of summary to venture some generalizations of my 
own and some positive generalizations. 

(1) The best of our writing today is of a very high standard. 
Established writers like Robert Penn Warren or Eudora Welty or Saul 
Bellow are continuing to produce some of their very finest work. 

(2) There are plenty of brilliant and promising younger writers. 
Some of them will undoubtedly go far; some, I concede, may peter out. 
But they don’t lack—in spite of Pryce-Jones’s concern about their in- 
adequate knowledge of language—verbal proficiency. That, they exhibit 
often in a dazzling display. 

(3) Some years ago Randall Jarrell called our age an age of criti- 
cism. I believe that the critical achievement of the age is great and that 
the principles and applications worked out in the last two generations 
will remain as a permanent contribution to letters. Nevertheless, this 
critical activity has, by and large, only superficially influenced the con- 
temporary literary world. Most writers in America are just as confused 
about critical principles as those everywhere else. One of the hard truths 
that one learns is that each generation has to find its own way of appro- 
priating the permanent principles and that it has to discover how to 
apply them to its own work. I can speak from personal experience: 
through the last thirty years the term “New Criticism” has been on every 
tongue, but I am absolutely convinced that very few of those who bandy 
the term about have the slightest comprehension of what it means. 

(4) Our confusion about the ends and aims of literature makes the 
job of the younger writers complicated and difficult. Nobody should 
undertake to tell any writer how to write. Every writer has always had 
to work out his salvation for himself, often, as St. Paul says with ref- 
erence to another kind of salvation, “with fear and trembling.” But 
some knowledge of fundamental principles that don’t change could save 
time and obviate some false starts. Moreover, such knowledge might 
prevent the young writer from attempting to use literature for purposes 
that are alien to its nature. It’s a pity that the real critical achievement 
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of the last two generations is not better used by the new generation of 
writers. 

(5) Because of the confusions of the various sorts that I have 
mentioned, passing fads, fashions, and trends exert great pressures. Ours 
is a very faddish period. The young writer is bound to be influenced 
by the fashions of his day, but must try to keep from being thrown off 
balance. His first need is to be true to himself and to his art. That 
means that in spite of the crisis of identity and the other cultural prob- 
lems of our time, he must find who he is, or if he already knows, cling 
to that knowledge. Moreover, if he is to be true to his art, he must dis- 
cover what art is and what it is not. He needs some definitions and 
some principles. 

Let me speak a further word to this audience, which I take it is 
substantially a Southern audience. Rejoice in your regionalism. You 
will have to transcend it, of course. You cannot hope to do your region- 
alism justice or even to understand it unless you can get yourself out- 
side it. Faulkner, for example, was both a regionalist and an inter- 
nationalist in literature. Some of his most appreciative readers, from 
the very beginning, lived abroad but were quite aware that what he was 
saying had relevance to them as well as to the citizens of Oxford, Missis- 
sippi. The Irishman James Joyce or the Austrian Franz Kafka may 
have a great deal to teach you. But rejoice in the fact that you possess 
a real cultural base, that you have knowledge of a world that is still 
concrete and a community that is still substantially in being. It’s not 
a matter of your having to write about the South—though you may 
remember with advantage Sherwood Anderson’s advice to Faulkner, that 
he had better write about that little patch of north Mississippi that he 
really knew. 

Your real advantages as Southerners may be that you won’t be 
driven to writing “as a means of clinging to an unreal world.” On the 
contrary, your world may seem too real—too provincial, too humdrum, 
and too little interesting. That is as it may be. But in any case, the 
artist’s job is to discover universal truth as it manifests itself in a world 
that he knows intimately and personally. Your world, humdrum or not, 
is not, I dare say, a depersonalized and too abstract world of the sort 
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that so many of the writers interviewed by Alvarez found their New 
York world to be. Yours is not a world filled with men and women who 
feel frustrated, lonely, and lost, and compelled to write about their pain- 
ful complexes and the morbid fruit of their loneliness. 

I have invoked the name of Faulkner several times. Let me close 
with a couple of illustrations from a living Southern writer, Walker 
Percy. Two of his novels are especially apt to my purpose, The Movte- 
goer and The Last Gentleman, for in both the theme is modern aliena- 
tion, and yet the setting is that of the present-day South. In both 
novels the hero is a young Southerner who has lost his purpose and 
even his identity, and yet comes to find in his native region a challenge 
and a resource. You will mistake me, let me warn you, if you take me 
to be saying that Percy’s theme is that the South offers a warm and 
comfortable refuge from the great world of confusion and frustration 
outside. Percy is not so naive as that: we below the Mason and Dixon 
Line are not immune to the cold winds that whip through the contem- 
porary world. The story that Percy has to tell is more subtle and com- 
plicated: it involves some double-edged ironies and some laughter at the 
foibles of the South as well as those of Yankeedom. But Walker Percy 
can brilliantly speak for himself. Here is the way in which he opens 
Chapter 4 of The Last Gentleman. His hero, after spending some years 
in New York, has just come home. 


The South he had come home to was different from the South 
he had left. It was happy, victorious, Christian, rich, patriotic and 
Republican. [The year is presumably 1965.] 

The happiness and serenity of the South disconcerted him. 
He had felt good in the North because everyone else felt so bad. 
True, there was a happiness in the North. That is to say, nearly 
everyone would have denied that he was unhappy. And certainly 
the North was victorious. It had never lost a war. But Northerners 
had turned morose in their victory. They were solitary and shut-off 
to themselves and he had got used to living among them. Their 
cities, rich and busy as they were, nevertheless looked bombed out. 
And his own happiness had come from being onto the unhappiness 
beneath their happiness. It was possible for him to be at home in 
the North because the North was homeless. There are many things 
worse than being homeless in a homeless place—in fact, this is one 
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condition of being at home, if you are yourself homeless. For 
example, it is much worse to be homeless and then to go home 
where everyone is at home and then still be homeless. The South 
was at home. Therefore his homelessness was much worse in the 
South because he had expected to find himself at home there. 

The happiness of the South was very formidable. It was an 
almost invincible happiness. It defied you to call it anything else. 
Everyone was in fact happy. The women were beautiful and charm- 
ing. The men were healthy and successful and funny; they knew 
how to tell stories. They had everything the North had and more. 
They had a history, they had a place redolent with memories, they 
had good conversation, they believed in God and defended the Con- 
stitution, and they were getting rich in the bargain. They had the 
best of victory and defeat. Their happiness was aggressive and 
irresistible. He was determined to be as happy as anyone, even 
though his happiness before had come from Northern unhappiness. 
If folks down here are happy and at home, he told himself, then 
I shall be happy and at home too. 


These three paragraphs dramatize the themes of alienation, com- 
munity, and tradition. Yet the writer is not treating his native region sen- 
timentally or indulgently. Though he does not reject his heritage, he 
is well aware of its defects and limitations. The author is not too much 
at ease in Zion. He is perceptive and ironic as he contemplates his 
“Southern-ness.” 

One more example from the same novel: this time it is the cultural 
crisis itself that is dramatized. The passage that I shall read is from 
the casebook of another Southerner—an alcoholic, a dedicated pornog- 
rapher, and a failed physician who has been debarred from practicing 
in hospitals. He makes his living now as assistant to the city coroner. 
But he is an intelligent man, a trained psychiatrist, and as his casebook 
shows, he has lost none of his interest in the oddities of human nature. 


Lewdness = sole concrete metaphysic of layman in age of science = 
sacrament of the dispossessed. Things, persons, relations emptied 
out, not by theory but by lay reading of theory. There remains 
only relation of skin to skin and hand under dress. Thus lay- 
man now believes that entire spectrum of relations between persons 
(e.g., a man and woman who seem to be connected by old com- 
plexus of relations, fondness, fidelity, and the like, understanding, 
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the comic, etc.) is based on “real” substratum of genital sex. The 
latter is “real,” the former is not. (Cf. Whitehead’s displacement 
of the Real) 


Scientist not himself pornographer in the practice of his science, 
but the price of the beauty and the elegance of the method of 
science = the dispossession of layman. Lewdness—climate of the 
anteroom of science. Pornography stands in a mutual relation to 
science and Christianity and is reinforced by both. 


Science, which (in layman’s view) dissolves concrete things and 
relations, leaves intact touch of skin to skin. Relation of genital 
sexuality reinforced twice: once because it is touch, therefore phys- 
ical, therefore “‘real’”’; again because it corresponds with theoretical 
(1.e., sexual) substrata of all other relations. Therefore genital 
sexuality = twice “real.” 


Christianity is still viable enough to underwrite the naughtiness 
which is essential to pornography (e.g., the pornography of the East 
is desultory and perfunctory). 


The perfect pornographer =a man who lives both in anteroom of 
science (not in research laboratory) and who also lives in twilight 
of Christianity, e.g., a technician. The perfect pornographer — 
lapsed Christian Southerner (who as such retains the memory not 
merely of Christianity but of a region immersed in place and time) 
[but] who presently lives in Berkeley or Ann Arbor, which are not 
true places but sites of abstract activity which could take place 
anywhere else, a map coordinate; who is perhaps employed as 
psychological tester or opinion sampler or computer programmer 
or other para-scientific pursuit. Midwestern housewives, look out! 
Hand-under-dress of a total stranger is in the service both of the 
theoretical “real” and the physical “real.” 


Here some of the side effects of the cultural crisis are amusingly 
but also profoundly described. The crisis has not, however, reduced 
Walker Percy to hysteria. He understands it, he can cope with it, and— 
peace to Alan Pryce-Jones if he is listening at the keyhole—he doesn’t 
lack for the words that allow him to anatomize it, which is the artist’s 
one way of triumphing over it. 
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